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Satire’s my weapon; but I'm too discreet, b 

To run a-muck and lilt at all I meet; 

I only wear it in a tand of Hecfors, 4 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—VPore. i 

: 

“THE AGE OF BRONZE.” A 


Lord Byron has published a new poem on tis subject, 
which will disappoint his lordship’s admirers: ‘The title » 
is judicious—the scope for satire extensive—and .in the 
branding of the audacious fronts that beard the reeson of 
mankind; and find their prey in the lengthened misery of: , 
the. world, his lordship’s pen might have done sublime 
service to that liberty he loves, though he is a deserter 
from the halls in which he shou'd maintain her right to 
be the sovereign mistress. What is now published is but 
a meagre sketch of what it ought to be :—and though his 
lordship’s style remains, it is. not illuminated with the 
spirit that has given immortality to, far less important 
subjects. This probably arises from the distance at which 
he views us. Besides, modern ages. now pass quiekly 
away. The age of Napoleon is gone: - yet the poem 
contains a versified detail of his birth, his history, his 
treatment at St. Helena, and his death. Then a giince 
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is taken at the New World :—the compliments paid to the 
dawning spirit of independence have come so tardily, 
that they scarcely arrive in time to meet the full triumph 
of freedom in that quarter of the globe. 

The Holy Alliance comes in for a share of energetic 
satire, just as, we hope, it 13 about to be buried in the 
grave of all the Capulets, and when it will be no longer 
worth cursing either in verse or prose. The revolutions 
of Greece and the Peninsula are not forgotten:—and the 
best wishes of the bard attend them. Yet we cannot help 
wishing his Lordship had at an earlier period animated 
those nations by these “ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,’’ with which his muse is so familiar. 

Almost the only part of it which wears the immediate 
garb of the day, are his remarks upon England, and the 
Stock Exchange! He has pourtrayed our “ country- 
gentlemen” in a Way that will hand down their patriot- 
asm to their posterity, in very blooming colours. The 
grand secret of their loyalty is fairly set down—as 
“ rent! rent! rent!’ The extract will be read with 
interest, as a warning to future times ; as well as a satire 
on the present :—and though the ‘seditious press” has 
often stated the substance in prose, it is not the less in- 
debted to the forcible illustration of his lordship’s poetry. 


Alas, the country! how shall tongue or pen 
Bewail her now uncountry gentlemen ? 

The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 

The first to make a malady of peace. 

For what were all these country patriots born ? 
To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of corn? 
But corn, like every mortal thing, must fall, 
Kings, conquerors, and markets most of all. 
And must ye fall with every ear of grain ? 
Why would you trouble Buonaparte’s reign ? 
He was your great Triptolemus ; his vices 


Destroyed but rea!ms, and still maintained your prices ; 
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He amplified to every lord’s content 

The grand Agrarian Alchymy, high Rent. 

Why did the tyrant stumble on the Tartars, 

And lorver wheat to such desponding quarters ? 
Why did you chain him on yon isle so lone? 
The man was worth much more upon his throue. 
True, blood and treasure boundlessly were spilt, 
But what of that ? the Gaul may bear the guilt ; 
But bread was ligh, the farmer paid his way, 
And acres told upon the appointed day. 

But where ts now the goodly audit ale ? 

The purse-proud tenant never known to fail ? 
The tarm which never yet was left on band ? 

The marsh reclaimed to most improving kand ? 
The impatient hope of the expiring lease ? 

The doubling rental ? What an evil’s peace ! 

In vain the prize excites the ploughman’s skill, 
In vain the Commons pass their patriot bill ; 
The landed intere-t —(you may understand 

The phrase much better leaving out the land )— 
The land self-interest groans from shore to shore, 
For fear that plenty should attain the poor. 

Up! up again! ye rents, exalt your notes, 

Or else the Ministry will loose their votes, 

And patriotism, so delicately nice, 

Her loaves will lower to the market price ; 

For ah! “ loaves and fishes,” once so high, 

Are gone—their oven clesed, their ocean dry, 
And nought remains of all the millions spent, 
Excepting to grow moderate and content. 

They who are not so, had their turn—and turn 
About still flows from Fortune’s equal urn ; 

Now let their virtue be its own reward, 

And share the blessings which themselves prepared. 
See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 

Farmers of war, Dictators of the farm ! 

Their ploughshare was the sword in hireling hands, 
Their fields manured by gore of other lands ; 
Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 


Vheir brethren out to battle—why > for Reut ! 
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Year after year they voted cent, per cent. 
Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions—why ? for Rent ! 
They roared, they.dined, they drank, they swore they meant 
To die for England—why then live? for Rent !- 
The peace has made one general malcontent 
Of these high-market patriots; war was Rent ! 
Their love of country, millions all mis-spent, 
How reconcile ? by reconciling Rent. 
Aud will they not repay the treasures lent ? 
No: down with every thing, and up with the Rent! 
Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discontent, 
Being, end, aim, religion—Rent, Rent, Rent! 
Thou soldst thy birthright, Esau ! for a mess : 
Thou shouldst have gotten more, or eaten less ; 
Now thou hast swilled thy pottage, thy demands 
' Are idle ; Israel says the bargain stands, 
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Such, landlords! was your appetite for war, 
And, gorg’d with blood, you grumble at a scar! 
What, would they spread their earthquake even o’er Cash ? 
And when land crumbles, bid firm paper crash ? 
So rent tnay raise, bid bank and nation fall, 
And found on Change a Foundling Hospital ? 
Lo, Mother Church, while all religion writhes, 
Like Niobe, weeps o’er her offspring, Tithes ; | 
The Prelates go to—where the saints, have gone, 
And proud pluralities subside to one ; 

Church, state, and faction, wrestle. in the dark, 
Tossed by the Deluge in their common ark, 
Shorn of her Bishops, banks, and dividends, 
Another Babel soars—but. Britain ends. 
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And why ? to pamper the self-seeking wants, 
And prop the hill of these agrarian ants. 

“‘ Ge to these ants, thou sluggard, and be wise ;” 
Admire their patience through each sacrifice, 
Till taught to feel the lesson of their pride, 

The price of taxes and of homicide ; 

Admire their justice, which would fain deny 

The debt of. nations :—pray, who made it high? 
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In contrast with these bawlers for“ Rent! Rent ! Rent !’’ 
are necessarily placed those who are now receiving the 
“Rent! Rent! Rent !” that is,—the Jobbers of Change- 
alley—who now with Shylock, demand the fulfilment of 
the letter of their bond, and require principle and interest, 
not caring from whence they come. In the colouring 
of this groupe, we recognise the fall power of his Lord- 
ship’s pen! and even Change-alley cannot dispute the 
likeness. 

Or turn to sail between those shifting rocks, 

The new Symplegades—the crushing stocks, 
Where Midas might again his wish behold 

In real paper or imagined gold. 

That magic palace of Alcina shows 

More wealth than Britain ever had to lose ; 
Were all her atoms of unleavened ore, 

And all her pebbles from Pactolus’ shore. 

There Fortune plays, while Rumour holds the stake, 
And the world trembles to bid brokers break. 
How rich is Britain! not indeed in mines, 

Or peace, or plenty, corn, or oil, or wines ; 

No land of Canaan, full of milk and honey, 

Nor (save in paper shekels) ready money : 

But let us not to own the truth refuse, 

Was ever Christian land so richin Jews? 

Those parted with their teeth to good King John, 
And now, ye kings! they kindly draw your own ; 
All states, all things, all sovereigns they controul, 
And waft a loan “ from Indus to the Pole.” 

The banker—broker—baron---brethren, speed 
To aid these bankrupt tyrants in their need. 

Nor these alone ; Columbia feels no less 

Fresh speculations follow each success ; 

And philantrophic Israel deigns to drain 

Her mild per centage from exhausted Spain. 

Not without Abraham’s seed can Russia march, 
’Tis gold, not stéél, that rears the conqueror’s arch, 
Two Jews, a chosen people, can command 

In every realm their seripture-promised land :-~- 
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Fwo Jews keep down the Romans, and uphold 
The accursed Hun, more brutal than of old: 
‘Two Jews---but not Samaritans—direct 

The world, with all the spirit of their sect. 
What is the happiness of earth to them ? 

A Congress forms their “ New Jerusalem,” 
W here baronies and orders both invite---- 

Oh, holy Abraham! dost thou see the sight ? 
‘hy followers mingling with these royal swine, 
Who spit not © on their Jewish gaberdine,” 
But honour them as portion of the show--- 
(Where now, oh, Pope! is thy forsaken toe? 
Could it not favour Jadah with some kicks ? 
Or has it ceased to “ kick against the pricks ?’’) 
On Shylock’s shore behold them stand afresh, 
‘Yo cut from nation’s hearts their “ pound of flesh.” 


These passages would be worthy of a place in a muck 
more extensive display of the “ Age of Bronze ;” which 
to be generally useful should be far more particular.— 
Scarce one personage of note is brought out of the groupes 
which are hastily brought forward, and as hastily dismis- 
sed. Mr. Canning is praised as the only orator left in the 
senate ! after the departure of Pitt and Fox. Does his 
Lordship ever remember that Mr.Canning ever ventured to 
trust himself on the sea of eloquence, without having 
previously supplied himself with prepared bladders to 
keep him afloat? We are inclined to believe that the 
Poem was not written to see the light in its present state. 
The different parts might have been published as distinct 
pieces : or sucha work have been ereated out of the manu- 
script scraps of original lines in his Lordship’s port folio ! 

The title therefore remains unappropriated. The “ Age 
of Bronze” remains yet to be written. Lord Byron has 
only furnished a few statutes and groupes in high relief, 
for the decoration of the temple of impudence. 
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MORE PRIESTLY MIRACLES! 


THE CHURCH ROBBING THE POOR OF BIBLES ! 





Ihave heard a strange story of a priest at Hudders- 
field. There are many droll fellows among these parsons | 
and some of them are so ridiculously foolish, and so obsti- 
nately stupid, that notwithstanding all my endeavours to 
flog them into common sense with my goose quill, they 
act as preposterously as ever:—and what will become of 
their cloth, if they do not mend their manners, I know 
not—except another reformation should sweep them out 
of their nvInggS, one bis ns them, Co they are to be 


description. 


I am informed that a poor man, named JOHN BUCKLEY, 
living at Longroyde Bridge, near Huddersfield, and who has 
a wife and ten children to maintain by his labour, has had 
a DISTRESS put into his house, for EASTER DUES, 
claimed by the Reverend JOHN COATS, a Protestant 
Christian Vicar of Huddersfield :—and that among other 
things of which this poor man was plundered in the 
name of Christianity, the spoilers actually robbed him of 
his FAMILY BIBLE!!! Many as atrocious cases may 
have occurred, at the snit of reverend oppressors; but 
one better calculated to shew the nature of theer faith, 
and thetr regard for the welfare of their parishioners, 
has never been heard of. 

Fhis reverend gentleman ought to be prosecuted for 
bringing religion into contempt, infinitely more than any 
of its direct opponents:—and the Bible Societies ought 
to subscribe a common fund to bring him before the tribu- 
nals. What a mockery of their labours does he exhibit 
in his conduct. They are begging from door to door, 
Wandering from town to town, and compassing heaven 
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and earth, to find money to buy Bibles with, for distri- 
bution among the poor. ‘They visit the habitations of la- 
bourers, and recommend them to stint themselves in 
the enjoyment of their scanty food, that they may be 
able to contribute something towards the purehase ofa 
Bible :—and they advise them, in all their distresses, in all 
their calamities, in all their difficulties, never to part with 
their Bible; but to cling to it with a devout and implicit 
eonfidence, as their last and most tmvaluable treasure. 
“If ye have no food to eat, (say they) gather your 
‘family round you, and read a chapter in the Bible. 
“There ye shall find that there your heavenly Father 
‘ careth even for a sparrow, and how much more val- 
‘uable are ye than many sparrows.* Though ye 
“may have no earthly provision, look to your Bible, 
“and count the endless stores which are laid up 
“ for you in heaven. Though you may hunger and 
“ thirst on earth ; look to your bible, and read there how 
“ sumptuonsly you shall fare in heaven. ‘Though your 
“day of trial here is stormy, and your journey weari- 
“some, open your Bible, and be overjoyed to hear that 
“vou will hereafter reach the haven of Abraham’s 
* bosom.” Thus, by the collective body of the Christian 
World is the Bible held up as the one thing needful to 
supply the place of all besides—and then comes one of 
this collective body—one who professes to believe all 
this—to think the Bible a necessary appendage to every 
household, as the means of ensuring the Salvation of 


the Soul—and RUNS AWAY WITH THIS BIBLE 
that it may be SOLD to furnish him with money to 


* The borough system bas rendered this passage totally inapplicable 
in Eagland and Ireland. Sparrows are worth nearly a farthing a 
iece ; but men, women, and children would be readily given away by 

| By Pa ish Offieer in the kingdom. 
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namiper the lusts of the flesh! When the old gentleman 
(to speak respectfully) hears this anecdote, he will 
wag his tail with joy—his saucer eyes will expand to the 
size of an ordinary trencher with exultation;—and in 
despite of his cloven foot he will dance as merry a Jig 
over his burning floor as ever did Grimaldi at Sadler’s 
Wells. 

Supposing the claim of Easter Offerings were as legal, 
as it is illegal—supposing it were as just as it ts unjust— 
supposing it were as necessary for the sepport of the 
Reverend John Coats, as it is unnecessay ;— (he having 
“more than enough besides’?)—supposing all this, and 
taking it for granted that a poor man was unable to com- 
ply with the demand, would it not be deemed grossly un- 
charitable, (and without charity there is no religion) to 
have thus exacted such a debt? When ordinary creditors 
enforce the law to obtain their demands, how often do we 
hear them called hard-hearted, and unjust. Wow often 
are legal claims entirely abandoned, when rt would bear 
too hardly upon distressed humanity to persist mm deman- 
ding them? Debtors are every day compounding with 
their creditors. Even the legrslature when it deelares 
that debtors shall be Hable to the just claims of those to 
whom they are indebted, to the extent of their disposable 
property, does not strip them naked, and turn them 
without hope or resource into the streets; but, with a 
mixture of justice and mercy, allows them to retain suf- 
ficient for present support, decent clothing, and the essen- 
tials of homely furniture. Yet here come the agents of 
the Reverend John Coats, and seize upon the family 
Bible to be sold for the dues of the church! 

The case is, however, aggravated a hundred fold by the 
fact, that the claim is rot a legal claim—that it has neither 
taw, nor reason, for its basis; but results from a mean 
endeavour of the Protestant Church to perpetna*e Catho- 
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lic fees ; and what is: worse, to appropriate to itself what 
Catholicism shared with the poor, instead of pluidering 
from the miserable. 

It might be thought that it was quite enough for the 
Protestant Church to put the whole of the éthes into 
the pockets of its ministers instead of taking only the 
one third (to which alone they have a legal title) and 
with the other maintaining the poor, and provide for the 
repairs of the religious edifices. This is a piece of sue- 
cessful spoliation which should content them.—They 
might be satisfied with having thrown all the expenses of 
erecting and repairing their temples upon society. They 
might be satisfied with having put the portion of the poor 
and stranger in their own pockets, without extending 
their rapacity to the further spoliation of those who are 
sufficiently oppressed and distressed already. 

An alarm is now attempted to be created that the Ca- 
tholics are making rapid strides to power, and proselyting 
in a way that is dangerous to the Protestant establishment! 
I know not whether this is true ;—but of this I am sure, 
that a-reverend John Coats in every parish would pave 
the way for the introduction of a Jesuit better than all the 
cunning which isascribed to the sect. One of the great char- 
ges against the Catholic Church was, that it prohibited the 
reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue. The reverend 
John Coats has hit upon a method which will answer the 
same end ; for he runs away with the Bible for hes dues, and 
it matters not to those who are thus robbed of it, in what 
tongue jt is written ! 

lL wish that some one of my correspondents would in- 
form me of the amount of this reverend John Coa.’s in- 
come from his tythes only. I shouid like to know whether 
want of bread drove him to deprive a poor man of his 
Bible ! and I hope some one will inquire, for it is essential 
to his craft that some excuse should be found for him if 
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possible. Otherwise his estimation in this world may 
not be much better than his prospects in the next. 

There is another party, also, who should be inquired 
after. 1 mean the magistrate who granted a warrant for 
ihe robbery; for | consider it in no better light than 1 
should the granting a warrant to a common rogue to rob 
a farmer’s hen-roost. As the claim has no law in its 
favour, the warrant must be dlegal—and though the 
magistrate may make his ignorance an indemnity against 
legal consequences, it ought not to protect him from the 
effect of public opinion. ‘They did not go so far as this 
with Mr. Peter Watson. ‘They acted with him as for.an 
ordinary debt, and arrested his person that the issue 
might be treed. Here a fictitious claim 1s treated as un- 
doubted right ;—and distress is taken as for rent, or as on 
a bond in judgment. So, not content with maintaining 
that the right of the church to the tithes is more sacred 
than the title of landholders to their estates, every demand 
set up by a rapacious parson is to be set down as equally 
sacred, and the most summary process, even to the seizure 
of the Bible itself, is allowable, without either trial of its 
equity or legality! Carry the principle a littie further, 
and if the reverend John Coats shonld hereafter think 
proper to demand more for marriage fees than a young 
couple happen to have about them; he may proceed 
to strip the bride before the altar, and to take her gar- 
ments to satisfy his appetite for fees! 

The poor man is, I fear, without a chance of remedy, as 
his property, Bible and all, has fallen into the parson’s 
hands :—and the law of England is not made for the 
stomach of the poor ;—but his more able neighbours ought 
to support his cause, and fight his battle and their own 
against such prous spoliation. I do not mean that they 
should go to law with the priest, but they should steadily 
refuse all payment of first fruits. Easier dues, Peter’s 
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pence, and every other démand of alike illegal nature. 
Let them all stand upon this ground—the fees were orir- 
ginally toluntary offerings, and, though expected, were 
never demanded as a matter of right, for centuries after 
the custom obtained. There never was any legislative 
authority conferred upon the exaction of these dues ;— 
which have grown from free-will gifts to compulsory 
demands ; and from a benevolent custom into a tyrannical 
exactton. It is natural enough fora priest to follow the 
custom Of his predecessors, and obtain these fees if he 
can; and I should not have selected the reverend Mr. 
Coats from the rest of the sable flock, if he had conterited 
himself with the ordinary method of getting his claims 
allowed where le could, Without the outrageous proceed- 
ing of distressing a poor man with a numerous family, 
and the aggravated circumstarice of the poor man’s being 
plundered of hes Bible by his priest ! Why, this is the very 
leading crime which is falsely charged against the reform- 
ers. The perpetual cry of the loyal prints is—*< would 
you deprive the poor man of his consolation in thé pro- 
tnises Of religion !”’ arid here is a loyal priest depriving a 
poot man of his Bible! Can there be stronger proof of 
hypocrisy and avarice than this ? 
THE BLACK DWARF. | 
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MURDER OF MR. LAW; IN YORKSHIRE. 


To understand the letter of “ Alcides” on this subject, requires 4 
knowledge of the proceedings at York; and, strange to say, we 
have not seen any report of them in the London Journals. We 
shall, therefore, be obliged to “ ALetpes,” or any other friend, to 
furnish us with a paper containing the best report of what actually 
took place at the York assizes. We will not shrink from our duty 
when we are able to perform it. The case isa black one as respects 
theindividual atrocity ; and still blacker as it respects the encou- 
ragement of a set of wretches to effect the ruin of innocent and 
wisaspecting parties. Let us have all thé particulars, and they 
shail be dealt with as courageous integrity requires at our hands. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To Mrs. Susannah Wright, State Prisoner m the 
House of Correction, Cold Bath Fields, London. 


Birmingham, March 10th, 1823. 





Mrs. Wright, 

Agreeable to the instructions of the Committee. of 
“the Birmingham Union and Patriots’ Friend Society,”’ 
[forward to you, the sum of One Pouud, as.a token of 
our sympathy toward you, on account of your unmerited 
and cruel imprisonments. We make no doubt but it will 
be acceptable to you, as it comes from men that are de- 
sirous of enjoying true liberty of conscience. We do not 
send it with a wish to establish your particular tenets; 
but to express our abhorrence, and detestation of that 
system which persecutes either man or woman merely 
for publishing theological opinions, whatever those 
opinions might be. 

We hope you meet with that civil and polite. treat- 
ment which your situation in life claims at the hands of 
your gaolers. Your acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the One Pound in the Black Dwarf, will much oblige 
your sincere well wisher. 


BTHomas LAKINS. 
High-street, Bordesley, Birmingham. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPLY OF MRS. WRIGHT. 

I return thanks to you and the Committee of “the Birmingham 
Union and Patriots’ Friend Society,” for the sum of one pouud I 
have received, as a mark of your sympathy tewards me in my pre- 
sent situation. 

With respect to the treatment shave reccived:in this gaol, I am 
really at a loss how to describe it to you, for I cannot yet imagine 
what. it is to be, or how it is to end; it varies, in some shape or 
other, eyery day. What I have to complain of here is, the con- 
duct.of the Magistrates. Ali county gaols are now under the regu- 
lation of Visiting Magistrates, among whom there is, generally a 
due proportion of parsons. These persons, attend the gaols ocea- 
sionally as a Committee ; but mare often as individuals, and every 
Magistrate’s order is the law, until another comes.and contradicts 


it by some new whim; and I do assure you, that they all seem to 
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be made up of whims, without the slightest mixture of seuse, or 
judgment, or humanity. 

When I first came to this gaol, I found permisston to receive 
the visits of all my female friends in my ward, in a manner that 
was quite satisfactory. Since then, every thing has been change 
and uncertainty ; one Magistrate ordering one thing and another 
a different or opposite one: sometimes Iam able to see a friend, 
and sometimes not, according to the prevailing whim. At first, the 
allowance of food was delivered to me; now it has been taken off, 
without any intimation or ceremony, or reason assigned. But 
this is no great loss, as it requires a stronger stowach than mine to 
consume it, whilst I could get any thing dlse. However, it is high 
time that some new law or regulation be passed to settle the munage- 
mentof gaols? which I hope will leave itin the power of a respec- 
table and responsible keeper to act independently of the whims of 
Parson Justices, or any other kind of capricious and irresponsible 
Magistrate. Bad gaolers are only made worse by the interference 
of such Magistrates; and good, or properly disposed gaolers, are 
prevented from doing what they perceive tu be right. A respec- 
table, and responsible gaoler, with laws defined for him to act 
upon, and no other power granted to the magistrates, in the ma- 
nagement of a gaol, than to hear the complaints of the prisoners, 
in case the gaoler does not keep to the laws, seems to-me to be the 
proper and necessary measure for adoption. I do hope, that the pre- 
sent persecution of Reformers will tend to civilize gaolers, and 
those who superintend our gaols, if no other good arises from their 
sufferings. 

In addition to this uncertainty.and caprice, T have but one com- 
plaint. Iam situated in that part of the prison which is called the 
school, which is the best part, and I should be comfortable if I had 
a room to keep to myself. But thisis not the case. The children of 
vagrants, and other disorderly persons, who are committed here 
for short periods are put into my ward. They are unhappy beings, 
wretchedly filthy and diseased ; and [ say it with horror, that I have 

not been able, with all my care to keep myself and infant free 
from diseases, attendant upon a want of cleanliness, and bad liv- 
ing. With this exception, the prison has no terrors for me, as I 
have a good conscience and an assurance that my suffering will help 


to bring about a public good. 
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Uetters of the Black Dwarf. 


From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze 
at Japan. 


PERSECUTION FOR CONSCIENCE-SAKE—MR. PEEL RIVAL- 
LING HEROD, AND FALLING SHORT OF PONTIUS PILOT. 


Respected Yellow Friend, 
There is no principle more generally admit- 
7 in argument, than impropriety of punishing for con- 
ience-sake. Yet we find a great deal of it in the practice 
of fF ttiose who pretend to condemn it; and there are but 
few who have the power to enforce the admission of their 
creed by the sword, who hesitate to draw it, when argu- 
ment and reason fail them inits defence. Thus inquirers 
are never safe from persecution, until they can set it at 
defiance ; andas this can never be the case with the weakest 
party, persecution will continue until one half of the 
world is much honester, and the other much wiser than it 
isat present. In this country it is as common, as ridicu- 
lous, and as unjust as itis elsewhere. And there 1s this 
oddity about the matter here, that the persecutors are the 
greatest canters, if not the greatest hypocrites that ever 
lived. 
| quarrel with them also for their barefaced folly, which 
equals their impudence, and surpasses all parallel besides. 
They profess to be fully convinced that their faith is of di- 
vine origin—that it is quite competent to maintain itself--- 
and that it is impious to suppose it could be at all injured 
by the puny efforts of ogame 9 -—and yet they make 
it «“ part and parcel of the law of the law of the land,” 
and punish with imprisonment and fine all who promul- 
gate any opinions, or argument, against its divinity :— 
thus proving their conviction hat Christianity could not 
maintain its oround, if it were not for the assistance of 
Acts of Parliament, and the kindly aid of political judges, 
and special juries. 
ere is one case of persecution now in existence which 
is So glaring as to outrage every man’s sense of right. A 
female has been sentenced to the payment of a large fine, 
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(five hundred pounds) in a addition to a long term of im- 
prisonment ; while it is a notorious fact that she has no 
means of paying this fine; and that it must operate as an 
imprisonment for life, if it should be persisted in. 

The subject was last week brought before the assembly, 
generally known here by the name of the “ collective 
wisdom ;” (probably because there is much collected there 
wn store, though very little of it is ever suffered to eva- 
porate) and the following is an outline of what took place 
on the occasior. 





MARY ANN CARLILE. 


Mr. Hume presented a petition from Mary Ann Carlile, com- 
plaining of hardship, and praying for redress. Ife was aware. 
there was a,great prejudice against.the name of Carhle; and-he 
was anxious to divest her case of any connexion with her brother. 
He conceived that a very important principle was involved in the 
case of Mary Ann Carhile. The Society for the. Suppression of 
Vice, and the Constitutional Association, were little better than 
conspiracies against the liberty of the subject; and the individuals 
prosecuted by. them might be. justly considered as their victims. 
He had read the publication, and he could not see any expression 
which.might not with great propriety be used by any person holding 
the same opinions. He had also read the defence of the petitioner, 
and ‘he really could not conceive how any controversy could be car- » 
ried on, if such a defence could be put down, as it was by, Mr. 
Justice Best. It was maintaiued, that religion ought not to be 
spoken of in opprobious language. Now he had looked at books of 
controversy, 1m, support of ‘atheism, some in support of deisin, 
&c. &c. and no part of the petitioner’s defence was at all com- 
parable in strength of expression’ with many passages in works, 
which-were now: public matter of history. It was to have been | 
hoped that more Christian and liberal feelings would have pre- . 
vailed in the present day. Ele wished the meinbers..of the pro- 
secuting Society to turn to the New. Te-tament, and shew one 
passage in which they were. warranted in prosecuting men for the . 
expression of opinions respecting religion. On the contrary, when | 
our Saviour.was asked. why he did not call down fire from heaven 
on the heads of his enemies, he said they knew not what they did; 
which was as much as tosay that violence was not what he: approved 
of. The petitioner had published what was sold with pertect free- 
domin America. He saw some gentlemen smile, but they would 
do_well to copy the practice of that country. He held in his hand 
an Act of the Assembly of Virginia, which enacted, that no man 
should be molested. fer his religious opinions, and that it should be 
free to any one to profess, and to maintain any opinton in matters 
of religion. He did not find fault with the Jury, but if he bad 
been one, he could nev er, on the i ipse dixit of a Judge, think 
himself warranted in visiting an expression of opinion as a crime. 
The ipse dixit, that Christianity being a part of the law of the 
land, any attempt.to impugn it was punishable, was utterly un- 
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suethy to be considered as a part of our Legislation. The whole 
of the prosecutions avainst religious opinions were however founded 
on this ipse dixit, which originated with Sir Matthew Hale, au 
authority of much weight in such questions, as he was the Judge 
who had sentenced several persons to the stake tor witchcraft. If 
he believed in such a crime, it was uecessury tu receive with 
caution what he said as to matters of opinion. ‘The petitioner had 
been sentenced to a year’s iuprisonment, te a fine of £500, and 
vo be imprisoned tll that fine was paid. One of the charges 
against James Hf. was the mposition of excessive fines. Now, by 
atidavit, the petitioner declared she had no property beyond he 

wearing-apparel, furniture enough to furmsh a small room, and «a 
few books of value not worth mentioning, and that she never had 
any other property. It was stated in the petition, that in De- 
cember last, the Chief Justice declared “ the Court, m imposing 
fines upon persons convicted, always paid attention to the ability, 
or supposed ability, of the person fined to pay the fine, and never 
intended to impose a fine beyond the ability ot the person tmed to 
pay.” In the case of the Bishop of «Clogher, the Megistrate 
justified his conduct by stating, that the law did not permit ex- 
cessive bail. The bishop was worth £100,000, and in the annual 
receipt of £15,000; and the bail required from him amounted to 
the sum imposed as a fine on Mary Ann Carlile. Really the sen- 
tence exceeded any thing ever befure recorded in the annals of 
justice. ‘She was doomed to perpetual imprissnment. If the jury’ 
nad anticipated the sentence, they never would have found her 
guilty. The petitioner was 29 years of age, and unless the House 
would interfere, she could never expect to be freed. Her impni- 
sonment expired onthe 15th of November, 1522, and she pre- 
sented a petition to the Secretary for the Home Department,’ 
stating her inability to pay the fine, and expressing a hope @:ut 
his Majesty would be pleased to grant her her liberty. She re- 
ceived an answer in the usual form, from the Right Honourable 
Secretary, statiig that he did not think it necéssary to lay her 
petition before his Majesty. He concluded with moving, that the 
petition be browsht up and read. 

Sir T. D. Ack LAND, in a long aad irrevelant speech, talked of 
the obstinacy of Mr. Carlile, and the perseverance of the whole 
family; and justified the Vice Scciety of which he 1s a member, 
and of course a very disinterested witness in its behalf. 

The Arrorney Generac made a similar speech; stating, that 
the Judges had taken the whole case into their consideration, aud 
passed the sentence more for what the rest of the family had done, 
than on the merits of the particular case. This is an odd way of 
defenditig injustice. 

Mr. Ricarpo said, the learned gentleman appeared to conceive, 
that Mary Ann Carlile would have been entitled to lenity, had she 
€xpressed any contrition. Now, they were bound mm commox 
justice, to consider the petitioner was expressing her own senti- 
nents in the libel of which she had been found guilty. ‘The de- 
mand, therefore, of the Attorney General was, that she must ac- 
knowledge that to be right which she conscientiously believed to be 
“rong, before she could-entitie herself to any lenity ; of, in-other 
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words, that she must commit an act of the most shameless duplic: ity, 

im order to become a proper object for the mercy of the Crown, 

(Hear, hear.) While upon that subject, he must be permitted to 
find fault with a rule that prevailed in the courts of justice. A 
witness, before he was examined, was asked whether he believed 
in a future state; and if he replied that he did not, his oath could 
not be taken. Supposing that an individual did not believe ina 
future state, and by replying that he did not, shewed that he was 
an honest an (a laugh,) he was put aside as an incompetent 
witness: whereas, if he belied his belief, and did not act the part 
of an honest man, he was considered asa witness worthy of credit. 
(Hear.) ‘The prosecutions of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice had done much mischief. Blasphemy was an offence which 
it was quite impossible todefine. It was one thing in this country 
and another thing in France; indeed, that which was blasphemy 
here was not blasphemy there, and vice versa. As the law was 
laid down, the mere disputing the truths of Christianity was an 
offence, and the moment it was shewn the individual had sold a 
work reflecting upon them, that moment he stood convicted. If 
he said that he believed in what he wrote or sold, and attempted 
to state the grounds on which he rested his belief, he was told im- 
mediately he was aggravating his original offence by repeating it ; 

aud being precluded from making adefence, and bound as it were 
hand and toot, was desivered over to the vengeance of the pro- 
secutor. (Hear. ‘ The Attarney General found fault with his 
Friend for saying that the jury would never have returned a verdict 
of guilty if they could have anticipated the punishment. So far 
from the doctrine being new, it was perpetually influencing the 
conduct of juries. After a long and attentive consideration of the 
question, he had made up his mind that no prosecution ought ever 
to be instituted for religious opinions. All religious opinions, how- 
ever absurd and extravagant, might be conscientiously believed by 
some individuals. W hy, then, was one man to set up his ideas on 
the subject as the criterion from which no other was to be allowed 
to differ with impunity? Why was one man to be considered 
infallible, and all his fellow men as frail and erring. creatures! 
Such a doctrine ought not to be tolerated ; it savoured too much of 
the Inquisition to be received as genuine in a free coyntry like 
England. 

Mr. Secretary Pret said, the great evil of those publications 
was, that they unsettled the faith of the lower orders. If “Dy 
blame w ere due from continuing this woman in confinement it was 
distinctly attachable to himself. When the Crown thought she 
had passed a term of years in confinement equal to that fine she 
was unable to pay, it might extend its mercy to her; and if he 
then filled his present situation, he would recommend and advise 
the Crown to do se. 

Sir F. Burperr agreed in all that had'been said by Mr. Ricardo, 
and was convinced not only of the dishonesty, but of the futulity 
of all these attempts to subvert opinion by acts of violence. Did 
the gentleman who spoke last forget that his own‘ religion was 
hlasphemy once, (hear); that the very author of thie Christian 
faith was put to death by a course of the same reasoning as thal 
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which the Attorney General and the lionourable Member ‘tor 
Devon had maintamed? (Hear, hear.) The last idea thrown out 
by the Right Lion. Gentleman was worthy only of the Grand fire- 
guisitor of Spain: trom the mouth of such an oilicer, such lan- 
guage might well be expected, but itill became the lips of a 
Minister of Great Britain. From the Attorney General he ‘hed 
looked only for what he had heard—an dolus, an virtus, was ibe 
motto of his protession, and the weaker their case the more they 
endeavoured to make up for its deficiency by strength of anes 
und vehemence of acon. Among other things he had assertce, 
that he never knew a jury influenced in its veruict by the sentence 
by which it was to be followed, when he could not have been inn 
Court of criminal Justice tur half an hour without knowing thas 
Juries were perpetually so influenced. Sir W. Blackstone i his 
Commentaries, adinitted at; and Sir S. Romilly, and ali who had 
deprecated the needless severity of the law, had ectorced it. Five 
hundred pounds required from a person not worth five hundred 
pence! Would the Attorney General pretend that there was ary 
thing like justice in that; or that to relinquish so lfamous a jine 
was anuctof mercy and grace to be besought upon the knees & 
The Right Hon. Gentleman. (Mr. Peel) bad given the strongest 
possible reasons why such prosecutious should not be prumeted 
either by Goverument or by societies. He had detailed the thorn- 
strous infictions upon the whole family of Carlile, and yet whag 
effect had they produced? (Hear.) ‘The legislature could only deal 
with human action, and it wes the most detestable of all slaveries 
to compel men to stifle opinions honestly entertained. tle defied 
the Atterney General to tell bim what blaspbemy was; he could 
hot even define what libel was; and this was in truth the greve 
evil, that no man kvew when he had, or when he had not, cove- 
mitted an offence. For the first crime, unprisonment might be 
awarded ; for the second, transportation; for the third, per .ap> 
death; and even he (Sir F; Burdett) ran the hazard of the secon’, 
because he had once uuluckily been deemed guilty of a libel. it 
was said, however, that the sentence was not lmprisonme:nt ior 
life; not that Mary Ann Carlile could pay the tine or find th» 
security ; but it depended upon the pleasure of the Crowa. Brit 
what could be more improper—more uncoustitutio al, than thet 
liberty should depend merely upon such a tenure? the Right 
lion. Gentleman had stated, that whenever he thought that, the 
crime was sufficiently expiated—whenever, according to his com- 
putation, five huudred pounds’ wor of imprisonment bad beea 
taken out of the person of Mary Anu Carl:ile—as svon as she had 
been sufficiently reduced, by a systein of the most cruel torture 
(for what wore cruel torture was there than indeiimite con:inement, 
working destruction to the body and distraction to the mind?) theu 
he (Mr. Peel) might graciously advise the Crown to give the un- 
Aappy woman her discharge. At what period was tlis wercy to 
be granted? How long was the Right Hon. Gentleman to continue 
In office? Was he to have a lease of his place, because the next 
Minister for the Llome Departinent might not think that Many 
4.0 Carlile had suffered enough ? 
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Thou wilt not here fail to notice the inveterate spirit of 
this Mr. Peel—and thou mayest also wonder at his pre- 
sumptuous langyage, and ask, who gave him authority to 
play the master in such audacious manner. ‘Thou mayst 
also ask who is he, and what is he, that the destinies of pri- 


' soners are suspended on his nod :—and how he comes to fear 


so much for the morals of the “ lower orders?’ For thy 
information then learn, that his father was a journeyman 
cotton-spinner, and a worthy member of the lower orders. 
In a fortunate hour he discovered that it was much better 
to live upon the labours of athers, than to labour for ones 
self. He set his head to work, and fortune smiled upon his 
contrivances ; so that he obtained riches enough to get 
this son of his called a gentleman; and the meddling 
imp that decides by the dice the fortunes of the Country 
put him in the way of becoming a minister! 

‘A minister! ”* sayst thou—what, is he not king ?— 
when he talks of his discretion—when he does not think 
it necessary to lay petitions before George the Fourth!— 
when he declares the torturous confinement of the un- 
furtunate female is solely attachable to himself—and that 
he will advise her liberation when he thinks she has suf- 
feredenough?’ No, my friend, he is nos Ring, for all 
this!) That is, he is not ealled king, notwithstanding his 
power :—but I grant thee it looks something like a con- 
sciousness of possessing royal power, to talk in this man- 
ner! It brings to my mind the remark ef a drunken 
sailor in a play, called the Tempest, which was written by 
one who saw very cleanly that it is not who wears the 
crown, but wha whispers the royal ear that is the “ king 
indeed!’ One of his comrades said he would be king! to 
which the shrewd drunkard assented, saying “ you shall 
be king, and I will be viceroy over you!’ And indeed 
it seems, that as far as Mary Ann Carlile is concerned, 
George the Fourth may be king of England, but Robert 
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Peel fancies himself veceroy over him, and acts as he thinks 
proper. 

i couid not help smiling at the language of this fortu- 
nate offspring of alucky mechanic ; but what must the king 
think of it? Monarchs are very jealous of their authority, 
and but seldom choose to delegate it in such a wholesale 
mode to others. But there are here persons who say 
that the king of this couniry is as much in thraldem to 
ihe borough faction as his people:—and if we look at the 
language of Mr. Peel, we shall be compelled to conclude 
that this is the case; and that, notwithstanding he affects 
to speak of the Crown, he in reality puts himself in its 
place. 

“HE had not thought it necessary to lay her petition 
‘before the King:’...thus clapping the Crown upon his 
own head, and usurping the place of the King, in pre- 
venting the exercise of his most valuable perogative..: 
that of relieving his suffering subjects from the infliction 
ofthe laws, when their rigour becomes injustice. [ 
thought it was the business of a home seéretary to lay 
every petition addressed to the King befofe the Monarch; 
sand not impertinently and unjustly to prevent the com- 
plaints of the people, from reaching the royalear! I 
did not know that Mr. Peel was the royal prory...I 
thought him but a servant of the household. Lest there 
should be any mistake on this head, and to satisfy his 
hearers that he was indeed King Peel, he stated that “ the 
responsibility of keeping this female in prison rested 
solely with himself. Thus Mr. Peel not only usurps the 
place of the King, but dispenses with the assistance of 
the privy council also; and becomes “sole king o’the 
state!’’ And then he adds; when the Crown thimks she 


‘has suffered imprisonment enough to atone for the nonpay- 


ment of the fine, that he will advise the Crown to release 
her.’ Now what ean this mean, but the Crown upon the 
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the apparent Cr:wn any thing about the matter. How 
‘hen can the King decide when the rigour of the law is 
satisfied with the amount of imprisonment. Mr. Peel is 
to jedge for the crown in every stage of the business !. 
if this is not being King, I Know not in what the royal 
euthority consists !...0n the question itself there can be 
but one opinion, among honest aud enlightened men. 
‘The speeches of Mr. Hame, Mr. Ricardo, and Sir F. Bur- 
dett will be read with the greatest pleasure, as manly 
protests against the injustice which they could only con- 
demn....The age is indebted to them for their courageous 
honesty ; and | am ready to forgive Mr. Ricardo all his 
whims about the standard of value, for the sterling value 
of his services to the cause of unbounded freedom of 
opinion, 
| Thy friend and well wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 
P.S. I have picked up for thee the following curious 
articles which may amuse thy lighter hours :—being 
aware that thou art no cynic In thy closet; though it Is 
thy business to look wiser than thou needst be, and to 
weara grave face, that thou, mayst get credit for more 
wi:dom than thou hast. 





Emperor Iturbide ts not likely to wear his crown 
any great while. The new world is not favourable 
to the plantation of royalty. ‘The republican chiefs, 
Lopez and Victoria, have addressed a letter to the emperor, 
“assuring him they had no hostile views against his 
person, bat against his measares—that he has mistaken 
the will of the Mexicans, who will not be ruled by a 
despot, but are determined to be governed by fixed laws. 
it be will throw off his crown, and become a private 
citizen, they will not only respect him, but pledge them- 
selves to protect him in life and liberty. But there must 
be NO THRONE in Mexico! and they have sufficient 
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bayonets to carry their resolution into effect.” The New 
World has rapidiy outgrown its childhood, while the old 
is sinking into dotage. 


An evening paper informs the public that the gift of 
the late king’s library to the publie, originated in the 
want of a kifchen at Buckingham house; for which it 
was discovered that no place was so well adapted as 
the brary. The paper well enough remarks that 
this circumstance, nor an idea of selfing it, which was 
afterwards entertained, does not at all diminish the 
value of the gift. 





Frencn Bon Morts.—lIt is said in the French capital that the Duke 
d’Angouleme is against war, because he is ordered to the army—and 
the Count d’Artois is for war, because he stays at home. 

After the departure of the Duke, the following advertisement was 
posted at the Tuilleries,—‘*Wanted a substitute. Apply at the palace. 
He will be well lodged, well fed,—and have good pay.”’ 

BiunpeErR.—The Duke of Buckingham made a _ ludicrous blunder at 
the dinner on St. Patrick’s day, recently, in giving the following 
toast :—‘* Marshal Lord Beresford, the representative of a family 
‘to whom Ireland is much indebted!’ Most pevple think the Marshal 
and his family are a devilish deal more indebted to Ireland! But perhaps 
the Duke of Buckingham thinksit an obligation conferred upon the pub- 
lic to take its money. That’s the only way Ireland can be indebted to 
the Beresfords, or England to the Grenvilles, 


Prerty AGENTS ror THE CoLtonres.—The Right [onourable 
William Huskisson is Treasurer of the Navy, at three thousand 
pounds a year; andhe receives one thousand two hundred pounds 
ayear as agent for the colony of Ceylon. 

Mr. T. I’. Courtenay is Secretary ot the Board of Control, and 
has two thousand two hundred pounds a year, and he receives 
six hundred pounds a year as agent for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Richard Penn is a clerk ina Public Office, and has also five 
hundred and sixty pounds a year as agent for Mauritius. 

Lieutenant Seymour Bathurst is in the Guards, and has five hun- 
dred pounds a year as agent for Malta. 


eae 
TRANSLATION OF SOME FRENCH VERSES. 


Occasionally heard after dark in Paris. 


The “ God of St. Louis” to Spain is he gone? 
The “son of St. Louis” has girt his sword on: 
The fools of St. Lonis their purses untie ; 

The slaves of St. Louis are ready to die. 


The ass of St. Louis is ready to ride ; 

Prince Hilt is a soldier thereon to be tied ! 
A devotion that cannot be prized too dearly, 
For riding once galled his posteriors rarely ! 
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The ass ot St. Louis! see snorting, he eres, 

; The shame of Ins irie nds, andthe jest of his foes ! 
Take care a’ Ancol leme that thy katie hides tour ov}, > 
Yhe journey is distant, the highw avs are Mr eth 


Phe ass of St. Louis begins to grow faint! 

It is no trifling matter to carry a saint ; 

Rut when saints out of namber his sides at once prick, 
No wonder the ass of St. Louis is sick ! 


Ch! assof St. Louis don’t yet tu imble down ! 

ltemember that to thy long ears haugs the crown! 

Tho’ thy back may he bare, ’tis the sce ptre that hacks it, 
Thou shouldst be all » aeoka! that roys lt y whacks it. 


a ——————— —— 


yo 


a 








LINCOLN COUNTY MEETING. 

We mentioned in our last that this meeting would take 
place on the 26th instant. It was numerously attended ; 
and Sir Robert Heron commenced the business, by de- 
elaring his sentiments on the necessity of reform ; arguing 
that it was not necessary to proceed: to any specific princ+ 
ples of reform, which only tended to disunite the refor- 
mers. He proposed a petition, which embraced the 
general measure ; condemned the appropriation of five 
millions as a sinking fund, and: the apathy with which the 
English ministry hadw ituessed the distruction of the liber- 
ty of Napies. Sir John Thorold seconded this petition. 
Major Cartwright then came forward ; and said he had, at 
tinch fatigue, ad hazard to his health, made another ef- 
fort in favor of the cause of reform. He was -too ill to 
address them at any length ; but he trusted they wauld see 
the honesty, the necessity, and the poliey of ascertaining 
and deelaring those principles upon which it beeame them 
toact. 'F hey had seen the folly and inutility of general 
terms, an& indefinite laneuage: and he implored them to 
xct with the candonr, the integrity, and the good sense. 
which became freemen. He then moved a petition, a 
copy of which we have given; which was seconded ina 
most able manner by Coltonet Johnson; who said, he 

might have been contented with the original petition, if 
the Major had not brought forward the question of prin- 
ciple! but he had now no alternative save .to express 
his conviction that universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 
and annual parliaments were essential to the salvation 
of the country. Less might have contented him at one 
time ; but after he had seen the petitions of the people 
treated so injuiously, year after year, by those whe 
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were living upon the publie purse, he could no longer 
hesitate about this declaration, that nothing short of a 
radical reform could purify the house. Mr. Pelham 
the whig member, .lamented as much as the last 
speaker that the petitions of the people should have 
been treated in so vile amanner; but preferred the 
original petition because every reformer might accede 
to its declarations. Mr. Chaplin, the tory member, 
condemned both—the one because it was not specific, 
and the other because it was. Major Allix said he was 
a radical reformer, but disagreed with the principles 
of the amendment :—and Lord Althorpe expressed his 
disapprobation of universal suffrage and annual par- 
liaments. An attempt at a coalition was then made, 
but rejected by Major Cartwright ; and the amendment 
being negatived, the original petition was carried by 
a considerable majority. — 

Major Cartwright exhibited a list of above six yards 
in length of signatures of the reformers of Boston, 


and its vicinity, who were prevented by the business 


of their market-day from attending to support the cause 


of radical reform. Lord Ebrington was prevented by 
an accident on the road from attending the meeting. 
it is notto be avigured from this result that the imha+ 
bitants of Lincolnshire are adverse to radical reform. 
A feeling has become very prevalent among many ad« 
vocates of universal suffrage, that the moderate reform- 
ers should be permitted to have another demonstration 
that there is no possibility of any reform being obtain- 
ed an their way! When the moderate reformers are 
satisfied of this, if they are sincere they will become 
fadical reformers. If they are not, it does not matter 
what they become. 


_ The following are the introductary resolutions moved 
by Major Cartwright at the meeting. | | 

“Ist. That so long as the sei shall be, or shall 
appear to be, ignorant of their legislative rights, it is 
extremely improbable they should succeed in obtaining 
them; wherefore, in the opinion of this meeting, all 
who claim those rights by petition, ought plainly and 
distinctly to specify what they so claim; not only for 
proving to parliament that they know exactly what is 
due to them; but likewise for causing those rights to 
be universally understood ; that being the best means 
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for calling: forth such a resistless PUBLIC VOICE for 
saving the CONSTITUTION, as did save the late 
QUEEN from destruction. | 

“3d —That a constitutional reform of the Commons 
House being the ONE THING NEEDFUL for na- 
tional salvation, and a statute for its complete reform 
not requiring many days for its enactment, it is the 
opinion of this meeting, that the enactment of such a 
statute ought to precede any acts, purporting to be 
for a redress of grievances—excepting only immediate 
and unqualified repeal of taxes—or immediate and 
unqualified repeals of any acts of pailiament which 
violate public liberty, especially the unconstitutional 
acts which were passed in the year 1819; since itis 
not to be expected that any adequate constitutional 
redress of complicated grievances can be had from a 
Commons House, the deplorable state and condition 
of which, in consequence of the wsurpation of a great 
majority of its seats by Peers and others, as well as of 
notorious influences and corruptions to which it is ex- 
posed, is in itself THE GREATEST OF ALL NA- 
PONAL GRIEVANCES.” 

It is not easy to imagine what arguments would have 
been brought forward, to combat these propositions; but 
the objectors were wise enough to avoid all argument; 
and to content themselves with simply expressing their 
dislike to them; and a wish to obtain unanimity by all 
agreeing to say what none of them meant. This is droll 
unanimety. An army of soldiers thus unanimous would 
melt away like snow before the sun, in the day of action; 
because though they had agreed to be unanimous, there 
would be no unanimity amongst them. It is not whata 
man is ready to profess, but what he is willing to do, that 
forms the test of his utility to any cause:—and the whig 
arvstocracy, as‘a body, cling to the mostabsurd prejudices ; 
and fear every movement of the people, although they see 
clearly enough that without the people they are useless 
cyphers. If they do not shake off this folly shortly, they 
will themselves be shaken off as political abortions! The 
rapid dissemination of correct principles, and the gradual 
conversion of all the candid opponents of reform, will 
shortly leave them no shelter under the cover of their bar- 
ren expediency; and the people will shortly laugh at all 
pretenders to political regeneration, who shall effect to 
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he ignorant of the principles on which it should proéeed ; 
ar rat cn or freee to conceal them. 


a 








RESULTS OF TYTHE PAYING IN IRELAND 

From the price that Ireland pays for relegion, we might 
expect the teachers of Christianity there would be inde- 
fatigable in their labours, and successful in their efforts to 
amnend the condition of the people. Let the following 
statement decide how far this is the case! ‘They are from 
[rish journals, and the facts may be set down as true ;— 
and those who read them, and think Ireland will long 
emain under the protection of England, must have fine 
stomachs for political credulity. 

‘ The accounts received since our last from the south 
of Ireland, are very distressing. ‘ The city of Cork,’ 
says an article in as Commercial Advertiser, ‘ was 
on the 18th inst. thrown into a state of great confusion, 
from the various reports in circulation respecting a 
rencontre which was stated to have taken place 1 in the 
neighbourhood of Mallow, between the military and 
msurgents, in which asvened were said to have been 
killed on both sides, but parti icularly of the latter. 
The opinion of the occurrence having taken place, 
gained considerable strength from its being generally 
reported for some days pi ast, that the i insurgents inten- 
ded to make Saint Patrick's Day memorable by, a dis- 
play of their numbers in the open field. As the day 
advanced, letters began to arrive in great numbers to 
the Seitinds of parties living in that town and nergh- 
bourhood, pourtraying such a scene of terror as had 
scarcely been equalled in the rebellion of 1798. From 
those it was ascertained that the house of quarter-mas- 
ter Ring, of the North Cork regiment, had been at- 
facked at an early hour on Monday night, and the as- 
sailants were successfully repuls sed with some loss.— 
From the number of shots fired by the Messrs. Ring, 
and the quantity of blood in and near the house, and 
all alone the road, it is supposed that a number of the 
ruflans must Nat been severely wounded, and doubt- 
less some of them mortally.—A letter from’ a penile: 
man at Mallow states, that although during the day 
the most persey ering search was conden i in order to dis- 
cover those who were wounded in this most horrible 
and unegual conflict, yet they have eseaped detection. 
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In reference to this, and other outrages, THe Dua- 
tin Evenine Post of Fhursday, says—< It is with 
mingled feelings of pain and indignation, that we have 
to refer to some of the provincial intelligence. The 
County of Cork is very much disturbed indeed, arti- 
cularly in the vicinity of the Doneraile—the character 
of the outrages, as well as their extent, appears to be 
precisely similar to those which prevailed in that and 
the neighbouring district last Christmas twelvemonth 
and last Spring.”’— Here, then, is an extensive tract of 
country, possessing a resident nobility and gentry not 
only under the protection of the ordinary laws, and of 
the various acts peculiar to Ireland, toucing the white- 
boys, &e., but also of the peace preservation act, of 
the constabularly act, of the imsurrection act, of the 
yeomanry act, and of a considerable military establish- 
ment—here we say, is a district of a country that seems 
to set all laws at defiance, and in which a system of 
outrage and spoliation is carried on in the presence of 
an army.” 




















ENGLAND A MEMBER OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 





Most of our readers will remember, that when that 
precious agent of mischief, Lord Castlereagh, was ques- 
tioned as to whether he had engaged England to the 
infamous councils of the Holy Alliance, he replied, that 
according to the forms of our government the King of 
England could not be an actual member of the villainous 
league ; but that he cordzally approved of its institution 
and wished well to the principles on which it was founded. 
. At that period those principles were not distinctly 
understood. The members of thé Holy Alliance were 
playing in masks—talking of the deliverance of Europe; 
and the happiness and wélfare of their subjects—the King 
of Prussia was promising a constitution to his people ;— 
and the magnanimous Alexander was pretending to restore 
Poland to the rank of an independent state, with his bro- 
ther Constantine at its head. It was the very era of royal 
hypocrisy; and hence the real intentions of this league 
escaped that earnest scrutiny which was necessary on the 
behalf of the people. It was understood that the holy 
alliance had proscribed Napoleon and all his family—that 


the Bourbons were their favourite puppets, and were to 


be kept on the wires as long as it was possible. But i6 
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was not then known that this holy alliance was an infa- 
mous league to uphold the principles of despotic power ; 
and since » the demonstration that this is its real character, 
the ministers of England have been careful to conceal the 
true spring of its actions, and the nature of their connec- 
tion with it. Time, however, has unravelled this mys- 
tery, and Mr. Canning has been compelled to admit that 
England is a party to the holy alliance, is bound by spe- 
cific treaties to its objects, and tied down to the interests 
of the Bourbons, as fast as diplomatic arrangements can 
bind states. When Mr, Canning was last week asked 
what connection existed between ‘this country and France, 
he said he was not aware of its nature—that the infor- 
mation must be sought for in a mass of treaties—but that 
he believed we were bound absolutely to prevent any of 
the family of Napoleon being on the throne of France ; 
and if any other revolution was threatened, England and 
the rest of the allies are to consult with his most Chris- 
tian Majesty as to the best means of counteracting those 
revolutinary principles, tosuppress which the holy alliance 
was formed ! 

The Courier, and other ministerial prints, now tell us 
that by this treaty England is only bound to consult with 
the allies ; but the basis of the treaty is the suppression of 
revolutionare y principles, The Bourbons are to be con- 
sulted with, upon the means to be taken to repress any 
appearance of them ;—and the Bourbons would naturally 
call upon the foreign force which placed them on the 
throne of France to keep them there. So that the effect, 
of this treaty is to bind England for ever to the Bourbons, 
and to an eternal warfare with the freedom and happiness 
of the human race. Lord Castlereagh made England a 
sleeping partner for the time being in the firm of Euro- 
pean despotism ; to be called upon when wanted to con- 
tribute her active exertions in the common cause. Hap- 
pily for the world, the change of public opinion here was 
such, that in the despair of fulfilling his engagements 
with his royal friends in this world, he set off in oreat 
haste to the next, and left his colleague and successors to 
the difficulty of getting free from obligations which they 
cannot discharge. 

This explains the conduct of the ministry with regard 
to Spain. They are pledged against those principles 
which Spain has recognized. The holy allies call upon 
them to abide by their treaties. The English ministry 
try to evade the question, by saying they only engaged to 
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put down revolutionary principles ia France ; for at the 

time it was never imagined they would ever make their 
appearance in Spain. The Spaniards, it was thought, 
would be very glad of the restoration of the blessings of 
the [nquisition, and of that royal blessing, the petticoat 
embroiderer. But miracles not having ce ased, aud bigot- 
ted Spain having thrown off both her despotism and her 

superstition, the holy allies call upon England to put 
down the revolutionary principles, notwithstanding they 

have changed the scene of their triumph. France Say’ 

and says truly, that if republicanism triumph in Suan. 
it will pass into France; and the Bourbons are aware 
that either they must abandon France, or restore des}o- 
tism in Spain. England is.inthis dilemma. Lf France is 
likely to conquer Spain, she must go to war to prevent 
this result. If Spain defeat France,a revolttion in the 
latter country will ensue, and then England is bound | by 

treaty to put it down, and keep the Bourbons on the t! Iroue, 

Such is the result of that expensive and lengthened 
contest, which it was said had saved Europe, and fixed 
the repose of the World! 

That we can eseape from the consequences of the cir- 
cumstances Which it has cost so much to produce is es 
possible. We are so sk ape that, like Richard, 
retreat is as diffici oe as to advance, and both are oeaily 
dangerous. Mr. Canning is wise phate to see the difli- 
culty, but he has none of that courage and decision whieh 
are requisite ina minister ofa great state, in a difficult 
crisis. His colleagues are the sworn enemi:s of all liberal 
principles, and to oppose them he has neither popularity 
with the people, nor with the monarch. All that he 
dare do, he has done to render the policy of England 
more liberal: but he bas been obliged to read his reean- 
tation, and to prefess that he has been gxuided by tlie 
policy of his predecessor, to which he is evidently oppo: ed, 
and which he holds in as much conte: npt, as he did the 
talents of its author. No state can maintain its reputa- 
tion without having adistinet policy, clear, open, aud de- 
finite. Without this it must be eternally involved with 
all its neighbours. , 

The creat folly of the British Ultras was in the silly 
idea that the drama was ov er, When the epis ode of the 
Buonapartean family was at an end—when in truth it had 
no relation to the main plot, which consisted in ihe sireg- 
gle of opinion, and not of persons. 

We call the attention of our readers to the following— 
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Extract froma conversation in the House of Commons, 
on the 25th of Mareh, 1823, relative to the British con- 
nection with the Bourbons. 


Lord Joun Russet begged leave to ask whether there was any 
stipulation in any treaty to which this conntry was a party, by 
which it was bound, either directly or indirectly, to guarantee the 
crown of France to Louis XVILE. or any of ites successors of the 
Bourbon family? (ilear.) 

Mr. CANNING S said, a que stion so grave required the examination 
of many treaties before a correct answer could be given. Whatever 
information was supplied must be extracted from that mass of 
treaties laid on the table in 1814. Among those he believed there 
was one which contained a stipulation, that im case any attempt to 
seize the crown of France were made by its late usurper, or any of 
his family, the Allied Powers were to put themselves into action to 
resist with all their united forces. (Hear, hear.) He likewise be- 
lieved, that in case of a revolution arising in France from any 
other cause, and being directed by any other persons, a stipulation 
in another of the treaties made it incumbent upon the Allies, or 
atleast upon Prussia, Russia, Austria, and England, which were 
bound by separate treaties with each aah ier, to meet together and 
to consult 3 in common what measures it nught he prudent for them 
to take in consequence. (Ilear.) Perhaps there might be other 
stipulations, but taken thus unexpectedly, the stipulations he 
alluded to were all which sugyested themse Ives. 

Lord J. Russet hoped the right hon. gentleman would consider 
the various treaties, because the unprincipled invasion of Spain by 
France might ina shes time alter our present situation with the 
latter power. (Loud cries of hear from the opposition benches.) 
Besides, it was incumbent on ministers—after having expended a 
thousand millions to place the Bourbons on the throne of France, 
in the hopes of obtaining from them a firmer security for the con- 
tinuance of peace and tranquillity in Europe, than could be ob- 
tained froin any other family—(loud cheers again from the oppo- 
sition benches)—it was incumbent, he repeated, upon them to 
clear themselves even from the suspicion of being bound by any 
stipulation to expend even a single shilling in future in behalf of 
so wortaless and imbecile a family. (Great cheering.) 

Sir R. Wirson wished to put the vill hon. gentleman opposite 
i possession of a fact, with which he believed few were acquainted. 
When the treaty of (Section was placed upon the table, le had 
put a similar question to the noble lord who then filled the right 
honourable gentleman’s situation. He then received a distinct and 
positive answer, that this country was not bound by any guarantee 
to secure the crown of France to the Bourbon farnily. (Ilear, hear.) 
Hie therefore hoped, that the right honourable gentleman would 
not gratuitously take upon himself that odious responsibility ta 
which his noble predecessor had never dared to render hunselt 
liable. (Hear.) 

Mr. CanninG said, by the existing treaties, a revolution pro- 
duced in France in favour of the late Kuperor Napoleon, or any 
of his family, was a casus toederis, which called u pon the Allied 
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put down revolutionary princip les 1a France ; for at that 
time it was never imagined they would ever make their 
appearance in Spain. The Spaniards, it was thoueht, 
would be very glad of the restoration of the blessings of 
the Inquisition, and of that royal blessing, the petticoat 
embroiderer. But miracles not having ceased, and bigot- 
ted Spain having thrown off both her despotism and her 
superstition, the holy allies call upon England to put 
down the revolutionary principles, notwithstanding ihe 
have changed the scene of their triumph. F rance Sa 
and says truly, that if republicanism triumph in Sess, 
it will pass into France; and the Bourbons are aware 
that either they must abandon France, or restore despo- 
tism in Spain. England isin this dilemma. Lf France is 
likely to conquer Spain, she must go to war to prescnt 
this result. If Spain defeat France,a revoltution in the 
latter country will ensue, and then England is bound by 
treaty to put it down, and keep the Bourbons on the throue. 

Such is the result of that expensive and lengthened 
contest, which it was said had saved Europe, and fixed 
the repose of the World! 

That we can eseape from the consequences of the ¢ir- 
cumstances which it has cost so much io produce is es 
possible. We are so far —— that, like Richard, 
retreat is as difficult as to advance, and both are equi ty 
dangerous. Mr. Canning is wise pair to see the difli- 
culty, but he has none of that courage and decision which 
are requisite ina minister ofa great state, in a difficult 
crisis. His colleagues are the sworn enemics of all liberal 
principles, and to oppose them he has neither popularity 
with the people, nor with the monarch. All that he 
dare do, he 2 done to render the policy of Euglhand 
more liberal: but he bas been obliged to read his recan- 
tation, and Ry prefess that he has been exnided by tlie 
policy of his predecessor, to which he is evidently oppo: ed, 
and which he holds in as much cor itempt, as he did the 
talents of its author. No state can maintain its repnta- 
tion without having a distinct polacy, clear, open, and de- 
finite. Without this it must be eternally iavolved with 
all its Be aaa 

The great folly of the British Ultras was in the silly 
idea that the drama was over, when the episode of the 
Buonapartean family was at an end—when in truth it had 
no relation to the main plot, which consisted in the sireg- 
gle of opinion, and not of persons. 

We call the attention of our rcaders to the following— 
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Extract froma conversation in the House of Commons, 
on the 25th of March, 1823, relative to the British con- 
nection with the Bourbons. 


Lord Joun Russeiy begged leave to ask whether there was any 
stipulation in any treaty to which this country was a party, by 
which it was bound, either directly or indirectly, to guarantee the 
crown of France to a XVII. or any of his successors of the 
Bourbon family? (ifear. 

Mr. Canninc said, a lie so grave required the examination 
of many treaties before a correct answer could be given. Whatever 


information was supplied must be extracted from that mass of 


treaties laid onthe table in 1814. Among those he believed there 
was one which contained a stipulation, that m case any attempt to 


seize the crown of France were made by its late usurper, or any of 


his family, the Allied Powers were to put themselves into action tu 
resist with all their united forces. (lear, hear.) He likewise be- 
lieved, that in case of a revolution arising in France from any 
other cause, and being directed by any other persons, a stipulation 
in another of the treaties made it incumbent upon the Allies, or 
atleast upon Prussia, Russia, Austria, and England, which were 
bound by separate treaties with each om ier, to meet together and 
to consult in common what measures it ight be prudent for them 
to take in consequence. (Ilear.) Perhaps there might be other 
stipulations, but taken thus unexpectedly, the stipulations he 
alluded to were all which sugyested themselves. 

Lord J. Russet hoped the right hon. genthkeman would consider 
the various treaties, because the unpr inciple ‘d invasion of Spain by 
France might ina short time alter our present situation with the 
latter power. (Loud cries of hear from the opposition benches.) 
Besides, it was incumbent on ministers—after having expended a 
thousand millions to place the Bourbons on the throne of France, 
in the hopes of rm uning from them a firmer security for the con- 
tinuance of peace and tranquillity in Europe, than could be ob- 
tained from any > alld family—(loud cheers again from the oppo- 
sition benches)—it was incumbent, he repeated, upon them to 
clear themselves even from the suspicion of being bound by any 


stipulation to expend even a single shilling in future in behalf of 


so wortaless and imbecile a family. (Great cheering.) 

Sir R. Witson wished to put the right hon. eentleman opposite 
i possession of a fact, with which he believed few were acquainted. 
When the treaty of C hatillon was placed upon the table, he had 
put a similar question: to the noble lord who then filled the right 
honourable gentleman’s situation. He then received a distinct and 
positive answer, that this country was not bound by any guarantee 
to secure the crown of France to the Bourbon family. (Ifear, hear. ) 
Hie therefore hoped, that the right honourable gentleman would 
not gratuitously take upon himself that odious responsibility ta 


which his noble predecessor had never dared to render hunselt 


liable. (Hear.) 

Mr. CANNING said, by the existing treaties, a revolution pro- 
duced in France in favour of the late Emperor Napoleon, or any 
of his fainily, was a casus fiederis, which called upon the Allied 
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Vowers to take up arms to put it down. In case of any other 
revolution, there was no other stipulation than this—that the 
Allied Powers should assemble to concert and consult what mea- 
sures they oughtto take. It was impossible for him to state what 
micht be the result of such deliberations. 








MANCHESTER MASSACRE. 


The following address 1s now circulating at Ashton- 
under-Lyne and the neighbourhood :— An appeal to 
those of our Fellow Citizens who disapprove of the 
Horrid Deeds done at Manchester, August 16, 1819, 

‘ Citizens,—We the Reformers of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, deem it our duty to make this public appeal to 
vou on behalf of the four individuals (viz., Charles 
Walker, Joshua Hobson, Samuel Clayton, and James 
Higson) who stand charged with the heinous crime of 
meeting on the 16th of August last, to commemorate 
and mourn the untimely deaths of those who fell be- 
neath the swords of the Yeomanry at Manchester, 
August 16th, 1819. The principal charge against them 
is, their having displayed a black flag, (emblem of 
mourning) with the inscription, “ Murder, 16th Aug. 
1819.” Vain will be all these persecutions and punish- 
ments; the horrid deeds can never be erased from our 
memories. This is the first attempt to prosecute under 
one of the Six Acts, commonly called Ld Castlereagh’s 
Seditious Meeting Act, Ere the tyrant saw. one 
victim to the six acts, he executed himself! Intending 
to prevent if possible being tried and sentenced by 
the abettors and executors of the deeds of that blood- 
stammed day, they have been obliged to remove the 
case into the crown court at Lancaster, by a writ of 
certiorari, and are to take their trials at the March 
assizes. This prosecution they feel they are not able 
to augnor without the aid of a generous public, and 
therefore confidently throw themselves on that public 
for further support: for surely, when wicked men com-~ 
bine, good men should unite. 

‘ Signed by the committee, Jonathan Kershaw, 
Jsaac Pendlebury, Edward Stanley, Samuel Mortis, 
Johu Wilmot, John Camberbeach, Thomas Cook, Thos. 
Ashton.’ 
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We understand that subscriptions are received by 
Mr. E. Mereer, Ashton-under-Lyne; Mr, Wroe, Great 
Ancoats-street, and Mr. Weeler, Cotton-street, Man; 


chester. 
+ — 


PAROCHIAL PLUNDER. 


ST. MARY, NEWINGTON, SURRY. 

The inhabitants of this extensive parish have, been long 
and arduously engaged in astruggle against a faction which 
has been endeavouring to impose upon the parishioners a 
ruling aristocracy to supercede the present method of 
having the parish affairs conducted by the parishioners 
themselves. In this struggle they have been partially 
successful ; as they have prevented the Vicar and his crea- 
tures from-erecting the one into a little King and the other 
intoa mimic House of Peers ; but to prevent this has 
costa considerable sum of money, which falling upon the 
parish, and not, as it ought to have done, upon the par- 
ties who had provoked it ; the Junta that was defeated in 
its attempt to create a select vestry, set itself again to work 
to saddle the parish with the expense of two new churches ! - 

[tis upon this latter job, that I forward you the enclos- 
ed document. Itis not literally of public import ; but 
What concerns so large a portion of the public cannot fail 
lo possess a degree of general interest. Besides, since 
the plan of supplying parishes with more churches than 
they want has been sanctioned by Act of Parliament, it 
concerns all rateable parishioners to know how their money 
may be thrown away, if they are not more watchful as to 
its disposal, than we have been. 

If [did not present youwith the items, you would hard" 
ly believe that the expenses of procuring an Act of Parlia- 
ment should cost more than fifteen hundred pounds!! as 


the preliminary favour to the expense of building churches 
against the wish of the parishioners. 





We are atl inquiring how this expense could be incur- 
VoL. X. No. 13. 
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red. . Our auditors thought it very uncommon, and called 
the attention of the Trustees tothe matter; but the Trus- 
tees said the Act of Parliament authorised the auditors 
to appeal against the charge: and because they had not 
done so, the Trustees would do nothing in the matter. We 
hope this will be a lesson to othér auditors. 

Still we say, how was this expense incurred? We have 
heard of Acts of Parliament being obtained for five hun- 
dred pounds ; and that is a great deal more than the major 
part of them are worth. But fifteen hundred pounds! 
Sir, some of us would not buy Acts of Parliaments, if 
they were offered at a shilling apiece ; and to be charged 
fifteen hundred for one—and such a one ! heaven help us! 
If we are to be driven to the churches when they are built, 
it should be to pray for patzence ! 

Here are amongst us a very inquisitive set, who pretend 
to account for the matter in this way. It was clearly un- 
derstood, when the Select Vestry Bill was given up, that 
the expense was to be defrayed by a private subscription 
among its supporters. And acertain number of the Junta 
absolutely did subscribe their names, to reimburse their 
Solicitor. But it is said to be equally notorious, that no- 
thing but their names were subscribed for that purpose :— 
and the query is, “ whether the expenses of the lost job, 
are not put anto the bill for the successful one?’ This query 
ought to have beer answered satisfactorily before one 
shilling was paid ; and if it is capable of an answer that 
will exonerate the Jobbers, let us have it. 

I wish you, sir, would put us ina way to get at the 
truth ¢ Would not a-public Meeting be advisable ? The 
subject is worthy of some exertion ; and burdened as the 
parishioners are, they will hardly be patientiy saddled with 
such a load if they can help it. The worthy Solicitor is 4 
Member of the Bridge Street Gang ; and, of course, be- 


ug superlatively loyal, and inexpressibly religious, be 
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ean have no objection to explain this matter. There 
are “© secrets worth Rnoving’ inthe business, I am satis- 
fied: andin a further communication I shall endeavour 
to shew you more clearly the “ new way of paying old 
debts,’ which is the practice in this parish. Inthe mean 
time, let me advise my fellow parishioners to look sharply 
after their own affairs ; and in their selection of parish 
officers to-morrow, let them take care to select men who 
may be a match for“ the Junta ;” before they bring mat- 
ters to such a pass, that the performances may end with 
« the devil to pav.”’ 
fam, Sir, &c., 


A PARISHIONER. 
March 25, 1823. 


ST. MARY, NEWINGTON, SURRY. 


Anepitome of Messrs. Cluttondnd Co’s. bill, for procuring the Act of 
Parliament for building two New Churches in this Parish—which was 
laid before the Auditors appointed by the Parish, th Feb. 1823. 

Sessions 1819 and 1820. wf «a & 
Solicitor’s retaining Fee 2.2 0 
Paid James Mason for delivering the Rector’ sC irculars 


. * . 


tothe Parishioners 6 0 0 
Drawing bill, fair Copies thereof, folios 556 filling up 

blanks, examining proof - 227 14 2 
Attendance on Mr. Onslow, Mr. Rofly, and other Parish- 

ioners P ° . 69 19 O 
Attendances on Lord Shaftsbury, Mr. Sumner and other 

members of Parliament. : P ; . 2910 8 
Attendances on His Majesty’s Commissioners and their 

Secretar ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 95's @ 
Attendances at House of Lords, and Commons; and upon 

Messrs. Lay and Jones, our agents there . ‘ ~ 10113 4 
Attendances upon witnesses and their fees. , .. 30:15. € 
Attendances upon Printers, and their Bil!s; for Print- 

ing 51 4 2 


Attending the Vestry Clerks at on ‘end other 
Par ishesi inthe neighbourhood, to obtain informationas 
to their rates ; when it clearly appeared thatthe parish 
of Newington, was much lower rated and paid less 
amount to the poor, in proportion to its Population 


than other Parishes, and drawing statement thereof, 4 4 0 
Attendances of Messrs. Clutton and Co. at the House of 

Lords and Commons as witness 16 16 O 
Attendances of Messrs. Clutton and Co’s Clerks at Pénse 

of Lords and € ommons 6 6 OU 


Attendan e on Counsel IO 


10 
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Fees paid Counsel and Clerks - ° - - 1388 14 6 
Drawing Petition, fair copies on parchment . - 813 8 
Drawing briefs, statements, and observations for mem- 

bers of Parliament, fair copies there of - -' = O4 16 2 
Drawing noticesfor Gazettes, Newspapers, insertions 
- therein and attendance therewith - - - - 16 6 5 


Writing letters. and sending Circelars to members of 
Parkament, copies ot reports and orders , reading the 
same as well as statement, and Petitions of the op- 


posers to the Bill = - - - - - oe: “0-892 S$ G 
Ceach hire, Rorterage and Postage - + - - 35 10 @ 
Unceasing trouble and loss of time which could not be , 

specially charged - - - - - - 21 0 0 
Sessions ee, 2 Sessions - . - - re 36 5 © 
Our Parliamentary agent’s bill - ~ - - = 53413 4 





£1587 18 4 


£ ss. D 





reduction made by Nath. Atcheson, a Solicitorte whom 
the bill was shewn, for_Messrs. Clutton and Co, atten- 
danceas witness athe She f “ 16 16 0 
Antount patd Messrs Clafton and Co. for procuring the 
suid Act of Parliament 





Total £157t 2° 3 


S oemeeteadll 

















TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


A- correspondent asks us. ‘‘ if war,is begin, how is it to end? We 
answer, that it is nota question whether we shall go to war, or not. 
If it were, we should say, remain: at peace. But’ Europe cannot be 
agitated, and Erigiand’remain nettral. Wewnust interfer at some period 
6f acwat ‘betwveen'France and Spain ; aud the question is simply whe- 
ther we should interfere now, to prevént the war, by showing Francé 
that she-will have more work upon, her hands ihan she can manage ; or 
whether we shall suffer the war to proceed, and then: be obliged to. 

ttempt to drive back the French, when they have.formed a. second 
time the siege of Cadiz! We-are aware that our resources are notina 
flonrishing condition ; but, whilé Spain is yet a nation, we might assist 
herat little expenseto maintain her indepentience: Let our correspondent 
Wokat the consequence-of France: having a controul of-tbe ports and 
naval resources 6f Spwin‘and Portugal. Rttssia fiiences Holland by: 
the family alliance. Denmark hates ‘England. Sweden has wo partial- 
lity for us. Aadthe United States long for another naval contest: with 
Great Britain. Can we sleep quietly undet sueh prospects? And isif not 
our evident interest to have those states iadependent of the holy adii- 
auce which may assist, and cannot injure us 2: 
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